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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Careful readers of The Record must have been 
struck by the sad want of clinical cases which has 
recently been evidenced. Why is this? We have 
made every endeavour to obtain them. We have 
been almost importunate in begging for contribu- 
tions. Shortly before and after the New Year we 
tried to explain away the phenomenon by supposing 
that in addition to the ties of practice, the worries 
attending book-keeping left no time for recording 
cases. This excuse no longer holds, and we have 
been wondering whether the practitioner had be- 
come displeased with the way in which his weekly 
organ was conducted. This melancholy supposition 
is dispelled by the publishers’ statement that our 
list of subscribers more than maintains its usual 
weekly increase. Personal enquiry offers no solu- 
tion, and only one reply suggests a possible explana- 
tin. An old and valued friend hesitates to send 
any communication because he is afraid some other 
practitioner will find fault with his production. He 
thinks “the Editor has more than once admitted 
replies to articles, couched in terms unnecessarily 
bitter and aggravating.” We very much regret 
_ that this idea should prevail—if it really does—and 
sooner than lose a constant supply of clinical cases 
we would establish a much stricter censorship over 
the replies and criticisms which occasionally appear. 
Ourrule for guidance has hitherto been to reject 
nothing which appears to be true, providing the 
writer’s name be forwarded. In future we propose 
to reject nothing to which the full name is attached, 
but we shall delete from all anonymous articles any 
sentence we consider capable of giving pain or an- 
hoyance to any other member, unless it be absolutely 
necessary to explain a point of interest or to defend 
4 Previous statement. Some respect must be paid 

weaker brethren,” especially to those who 

ely to contribute regularly. The only articles 
*pen to unmitigated criticism in future are those 


by the Editor, or those identified merely by a nom 


plume, 


Pre deputation which waited on Mr. Chaplin at 
7 rd of Agriculture on Wednesday did not, 
Pparently, include a single member of the Veteri- 


nary profession. The object of the deputation was 
to insist on the necessity’of some active and uniform 
action being taken to stamp out pleuro pneumonia 
and also to suggest that the cost of compensation 
should not be entirely borne by the local authorities. 
Local authorities have been tried and found wanting, 
wanting sometimes in energy, sometimes in intelli- 
gence and less frequently in power to act effectively. 
The remedy is to be found in more direct action on 
the part of the central authority—as provided in 
the Cattle-plague regulations. When the Board of 
Agriculture have power to enforce the regulations 
in every district, the cost must logically be borne 
in whole, or in great part, by the general taxes in- 
stead of the local rates. The deputation was a most 
influential one and we regret our profession was 
not represented upon it. 


It will be remembered that some feeling of dissatis- 
faction was expressed at the rules put in force at 
the last Smithfield show concerning the dentition 
of animals as a sign of age. Ata meeting of the 
club on Wednesday last some new rules were adop- 
ted, one of which reads “In cases where the ve- 
terinary inspectors report that the state of dentition 
of any animal is not in accordance with the certifi- 
cate of age, the stewards shall call upon the exhibi- 
tor to prove the correctness of his certificate before 
any disqualification of the entry takes place, and 
shall report thereon to the Council; in the absence 
of satisfactory proof the animal or pen of animals shall 
be disqualified.” This is quite as it should be, and 
puts expert evidence on the same level that it holds 
in a Court of Law. An expert only gives an opinion, 
and cannot wish-his evidence to be accepted to dis- 
place positive evidence of fact. Animals’ mouths 
are not regular in dentition—there is a general law 
of development and growth, but every now and 
then exceptional instances present themselves which 
destroy the value of expert opinion. ‘These excep- 
tional cases may well be provided for by permitting 
the exhibitor to bring forward proof of the correct- 


ness Of his certificate of age. 
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ARTICLES AND CASES. 


AN ZSTHESIA. 
By G. Gartstpe Mayor, F.R.C.V.5. 


The Editorial note of February 1st on the sub- 
ject of the Hyderabad Commission induces me to 
send a few notes which I hope may be of some 
interest. 

The first time I put an animal under the influence 
of Chloroform to undergo an operation was in 
September 1884. The apparatus was of the sim- 
plest—a sponge soaked in chloroform held to one 
nostril, and the whole “muzzle” of the animal 
covered with a piece of soft leather heldin the 
hand, 

This crude arrangement answered sufficiently 
well to induce me to repeat the proceeding on 
several occasions. I should, however, say that in 
these cases the administration of the Anzsthetic 
engrossed my whole attention, the operation being 
performed by my father, to whom I was then acting 
as assistant. About this time I got Part I. of Dr. 
Fleming’s Surgery—and at once made a chloroform 
bag as therein represented (p. 67), this arrange- 
ment I found to be a great advance on the simple 
sponge &c.--and not long afterwards, from reading 
Dr. Bartholow’s work on Hypodermatic Medication, 
was induced to employ the Hypodermatic Injection of 
Morphia—just before casting any animal that I 
proposed to put under chloroform. I then found 
that I was easily able to manage both the inhala- 
tion, and the operation by myself. This plan I 
brought before the members of the Lancashire 
V.M.A., in a paper I read on June 9th, 1886, (re- 
ported in the Veterinary Journal for July and Aug- 
ust of that year) and I was therefore not a little 
interested and gratified to observe from the paper 
brought before our National Association the month 
after, that this conjunction of agents was recom- 
mended by a number of leading Veterinarians on 
the Continent. 

This mode of inducing anesthesia I continued to 
employ for almost all serious operations for several 
years :—occasionally if my helpers were not pretty 
good “stickers” I had some little trouble and 
delay caused by the box getting out of place. 

It was in March 1889 that I first used Carlisle’s 
Muzzle, and although I was afraid to strap it up 
very tightly the first few times of using, I was at 
once satisfied that it was a very great improvement 
upon my former method. Since then I have never 
performed any very painful operation—that re- 
quired the animal to be cast—without using it. 

The first few times I had some little difficulty in 
keeping the bag in place, but since I made a few 
modifications in the bridle part of it I never find it 
slip at all. These modifications are (1) A strap to 
buckle under the jaw—from the lower angles of the 
‘blinds *—-which keeps the “ bridle-part ” as I call 
it, steady until the nose-bag 1s fastened on. (2) The 
arrangement of the throat strap, which I have simply 
confined by a single loop between the ears, This 


makes it impossible for the head piece to slip for. 
ward over the ears—as it used sometimes to do; 
and (3) I dispense with the “ brow-band ” as not 
required and only in the way, especially on a big 
bead. 

Thus arranged, Carlisle’s bag seems to me to be 
almost the perfection of convenience, and I can 
hardly conceive that anyone with the slightest feel- 
ing of humanity would dispense with its use after a 
fair experience of its many-sided advantages. Ease 
—-both to patient and operator; speed, economy, 
efficiency, certainty, and, so far as I have seen, 
safety. 

My experience has been chiefly with horses—and 
I have never yet been even in the least alarmed by 
any symptom of danger—of course I watch the 
breathing, and am always careful not to pour too 
much chloroform on to the sponge at one time. 
Cattle too have always taken it well. I was once 
much alarmed about a dog, but it recovered all right. 
I have seen two sows die while under the influence 
of chloroform—but they were almost in articulo 
mortis when it was administered as a dernier ressort, 
so that I do not blame but rather praise the anzs- 
thetic for enabling the poor brutes to pass away ina 
state of euthanasia. 

I had almost torgotten to say that I still employ 
Morphia, or Morphia and Atropine, before the 
Chloroform in cases of protracted operations—but 
not for the short ones, such as castration, &e. 

I will only add that these notes are written ina 
hurry for the post after a day’s work in a country 
practice, and your readers must therefore excuse any 
want of elaboration. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHLOROFORM. 
By Harotp anp AtFrep 


Will you allow us, as old hands in the administra- 
tion of chloroform to horses, dogs, and cats, to record 
our experience without suggesting any theories. We 
have operated on several hundreds of horses under 
chloroform and never lost one, and on two occasions 
only have we found the least difficulty in restoring 
animation. 

When we read of Carlisle and other muzzles we 
smile, and further, we do not object to Professor 
Fred Smith having the credit of introducing blood- 
less neurotomy although we have practised it for 
ten years. Do not tell us, Mr. Editor, that we 
should have published the fact. because we have 
done so, in The Veterinary Journal, eight years %° 
True, the letter was written in the name of o 
lamented friend, the late Mr. Astley Metherall, 
M.R.C.V.S. We cannot, for want of the vols. of the 
V.J., refer you to the date, but the anxious part 
with a decent library will have no difficulty 1m 02 | 
ing it. 

The simple plan we adopt is to first cast, oe 3 
in the usual way, then grease one nostril a oon 
out, insert a sponge in it saturated with chloro so 
and allow the animal to inspire through the a 
while the other nostril is compressed by the 
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Expiration is permitted through the free nostril till 
the animal is in a fit state to operate on, and then 
we allow him frum time to time to take a breath of 
fresh air through it, according as the operation 
seems likely to be long or short, or as the subject 
may vary in susceptibility to the anesthetic. If we 
were hindered by a muzzle of any kind we could not 
have this perfect control of his respiration.. By this 
plan you can send your subject into dreamland by 
half-a-dozen inspirations, or restore nim to conscious- 
ness as often as you like in case of losing a tool in 
the straw or any of the hundred-and-one hindrances 
that occur to busy practitioners who have to operate 
under all sorts of disadvantages. We disregard the 
pulse, and do not reject as unfit for chloroform, 
horses having distinctly irregular hearts; if the 
respiration comes to a standstill we simply let the 
subject have a few whiffs of air through the free 
nostril, when his flank very soon satisfies us that all 
is well. 

As we have had to kill a few horses with chloro- 
form by order of their attached owners, who would 
consent to no other death, we may here say that it 
is very difficult to kill a horse with chloroform when 
you are anxious to do so. An old favourite of Lady 
Gardner’s took a whole pound bottle of chloroform 
with both nostrils covered up closely with rugs, and 
we were in fear of a ressurrection even then. 

We find, as a rule, 12 or 14 drachms enough to 


the operation is over we are careful to pick her up 
by her “ head end” as the reverse way throws the 
weight of the abdominal viscera upon the dia- 
phragm before it has regained its power. Sometimes 
a little cold water from a garden water pot with a 
rose is necessary, but as cats hate being wet we 
avoid it in most cases, and leave them in the open 
air till able to walk. If alcohol is added to chloro- 
form acat may be kept “under” for an almost 
unlimited time, but judging from the symptoms of 
drunken headache displayed subsequently, and the 
comparative safety with which chloroform may 
be administered in the pure state, we seldom use 
alcohol or ether. 


[A very simple and safe way to chloroform cats and 
small animals is to put them on a table and cover them 
with a large glass fern-case. Then place a sponge with 
a drachm or two of chloroform on it under the glass 
and the progress of answsthesia can be watched. When 
complete remove the glass and operate.—Ep.] 


THE TERM FARRIER,’ 
By Tur Eprror. 


Before the establishment of the Royal Veterinary 
College no such title as Veterinary Surgeon was 
known in this country. <A “ Farrier” was indiff- 
erently a man who jshod horses or who doctored 
them, and the “‘ Art of Farriery,” if we may judge 


produce anesthesia, but hardly two subjects are from the books so entitled, was simply horse-doctor- 
alike. Those animals which mest readily succumb | ing. No doubt the village farrier conjoined shoe- 
are also the most quickly restored, and those who! ing and doctoring, but in some districts, and 
struggle against it and show a jerky respiration re- | probably in all large towns, there were men who 


quire more of the cold douche and longer on the 
ground before they are fit to rise. 

No bad results follow the application of chloro- 
form to the schneiderian membranes as might 
be supposed: nothing is needed but a proper in- 
unction of lard or vaseline before commencing the 
operation, 


devoted .themselves chiefly to what we now call 
| equine medicine and surgery. So far back as the 
time of King Charles II. some distinction was 


recognised between the men who simply made and 


nailed on a horse-shoe, and those who studied the 
wider art of preventing or curing the diseases of 
animal. 


The Worshipful Company of Farriers 


As regards Dogs we must confess to an occasional obtained their Charter from King Charles, and that 


~ funeral, for they are very bad subjects, whether | 


chloroform pure and simple is used or the various 
mixtures with alcohol and ether. We also believe | 
from our experience that pure chloroform is less | 
fatal to dogs than methylated, though we are aware. 
that Somerset House analysts cannot tell the diff- | 
“ence, This is our experience simply, and may be | 
taken for what is is worth. 
Now for Cats. They are very safe subjects for 
chloroform if it is giver. to them very rapidly. This | 
's, of course, a direct contradiction of all theory, but | 
: that we care nothing, since we have spayed under | 
: oroform a vast number of cats,and that which we. 
ave seen for ourselves we believe. though the Hydera- | 
th mission itself should say nay. Our plan then | 
‘ ve isto shut them in a leather bag with a 
rs orm Sponge at each end and no opening 
‘ver forair, a few deep respirations followed 
» and we tip the bag on end; if the cat 
iupinuee herself we let her have a few more 
oa hee? till on tilting the bag again she falls 
re i ® is then immediately taken out and stret- 
Lot Pon the Operating table, and asarule Coes 
“quire any further inhalation whatever. When 


instrument “‘ Incorporated into a body politic the 
Brotherhood of Farriers within the Cities of London 
and Westminster and seven miles thereof.” It was 
granted because, as set forth in its preamble, “ divers 
unexpert and unskilful persons had taken upon 
them the said Art and {Mystery and had thereby 
destroyed many horses.” The limited extent of the 
Company’s jurisdiction probably had most effect in 
nullifying its action, but whatever may have been 
the cause the Charter has become almost a dead 
letter, serving simply to keep together a. body of 
gentlemen few of whom have any direct interest in 
the art of farriery. 

The distinction between the arts of horse-shoeing 
ana horse-doctoring has gradually widened. In 
1791 the Royal Veterinary College was established 
and its graduates received certificates under the 
title of Veterinary Surgeon. In 1844 the holders 
of these certificates and the holders of certificates 
from the Veterinary College of Edinburgh obtained 
a Royal Charter, granting to them the sole right to 
use the title of Veterinary Surgeon. This Charter 
makes no mention of horse-shoeing, but it says— 
“The Veterinary Art as practised by the members 
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of the said body politic and corporate shall be 
hence-forth deemed and taken to be and recognised 
as a profession.” Here then we have the title of 
farrier quite ignored, and that of veterinary surgeon 
legally recognised. In 1881 an Act of Parliament 
further strengthened this position by making it 
penal for anyone to assume the title except those 
properly registered. So far as (‘harters and Acts 
go the professional man was now distinguished from 
the workman and his line of practice was definitely 
marked. But the effects of usage and habit are 
too deep to be rapidly effaced by mere paper docu- 
ments, and fifty years of legal title has not been 
able to force the use of the term Veterinary Surgeon 
into every part of the Kingdom nor to entirely dis- 
place the older term Farrier. 

Not only has the word remained, but in country 
places there are persons who apply the term Farrier 
to the doctor of horses and designate the shoer of 
them simply as Smith. In all large towns the term 
farrier is limited to the shoeing smith. In the 
Army, farrier and veterinary surgeon are terms ex- 
pressing two quite distinct grades and callings. 
Gradually the titles are becoming separated, and 
we may look forward to the time when each will 
clearly express, even in ordinary language the dis- 
tinction between a profession and a trade. 

The veterinarian is quite satisfied with his title, 
and would prefer not to be called a farrier. The 
farrier has retained the ancient title and would pre- 
fer to be known and recognised by it. He has no 
wish to change it for the term “horse-shoeing smith” 
or to claim for it any wider significance than it now 
carries. What is necessary is that the public should 
grasp the significance of each title, and understand 
that a farrier is not a doctor of, but a shoer of horses. 
The more the terms are defined and illustrated the 
better. So called ‘ Horse-shoeing” competitions 
should be described as what they really are, Farriery 
Competitions. and no opportunity should be lost to 
connect the word farrier clearly, distinctly, and 
solely with horse-shoeing. 

We veterinarians naturally wish to be recognised 
and accepted as what we profess to be—men specially 
skilled in the treatment of accidents and diseases of 
the lower animals. We do not wish the term farrier 
to carry with it any suggestion that its owner is a 
practitioner of medicine. In many districts the 
word farrier is still used as a designation for the 
V.S., and it is just possible that a sign-board bear- 
ing the title ‘ Farrier’ over a forge might lead some 
of the more ignorant owners of animals to imagine 
the craftsman was a professional man. 

This confusion in the significance of terms is just 
now of more than usual importance. 

It is proposed by the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers to institute a scheme for improving the art 
of Farriery by examining and granting certificates 
‘to duly qualified men. Each successful candidate will 
receive from the Company a certificate of registra- 
tion, and the title Farrier will, it is hoped, soon 
obtain a definite significance as being solely a crafts- 
man who shoes horses. 

There are some few members of out profession 
who fear that this registration will lead to 


mistakes, and that in certain districts the holders of 
these certificates will be looked upon as possessing 
some sort of veterinary diploma. To avoid this 
dreadful possibility they would like to eliminate 
from the certificates the word “farrier” and gnb. 
stitute “ horse-shoer.” What would be the effect of 
this action ? Simply to leave the word farrier jn 
the same position it holds now—one of dubious sig. 
nificance. It is impossible to remove the word from 
the language. It is applied to horse-shoers in every 
large town ; it is officially employed in the Army; 
it is daily becoming a more distinctive appelation ; 
and we might as well try to stop a river with a 
sieve as to delete the word from the English lan. 
guage. 

Our object should be not to hide the word— 
not to try and substitute for it some other term— 
but to define it and to limit its significance. Let 
us always use the word, but let us grasp the oppor- 
tunity to be afforded by the Farriers’ Company of 
firmly attaching the term farrier to a man who 
practices the art of farriery. We must be weak in- 
deed if all our Charters and an Act of Parliament as 


| well, are insufficient to enable us tv hold our own 


with the horse-shoer. 


OUR REGISTER—ITS POSSIBILITIES. 
By Sourn Country. 


The list of names recently removed from the 
Register of the R.C.V.S., and some remarks that 
have recently appeared in your pages, have induced 
me to look more critically through my copy for the 
current year; and in connection witb it these two 
questions have} occurred to me. (1) Can the book 
be made more popular in the profession by any al- 
teration in the matter and a reduction in the price? 
(2) Can the R.C.V.S. afford to present a copy of the 
Register portion only to each Member and Fellow 
annually. 

The small number of recent copies that one meets 
with hardly needs the confirmation which I had 
some time since from a Member of Council—that 
the number of copies sold annually is small—and | 
imagine therefore that the work is produced at 4 
loss. ' 

Taking my second proposition first: I find that 
the Register proper occupies about 110 pages of the 
270 odd, of which the book consists. I conclude 
that the printers keep the type standing from yeat 
to year, and would charge the per-centage usual insuch 
cases plus the cost of alterations. Taking the preset 
number of members as 3,000, I should, at a rough 
guess, put the cost of a free copy in paper covers : 
£60, including postage. I may here say that my 0" 
excuse for offering these figures is that my e- 
perience of printing matters—such as — 
Reports—is probably as large. if not larger. 
that of any member of the profession. Of ph : 
we numbered as many thousands as the — p ; 
fession the procedure I have suggested ge nf 
heavy undertaking, but our profession elng 
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numerically small brings it within range of practical 


issue. 
After all, although you take us outside members 
to task for failing to keep up our communication 


with the Royal College, and for apathy generally in | - 


matters affecting the Body Corporate, I think we 
may fairly ask, What has our Alma Maier done to 
keep up communication with us? A voting paper, 
and an invitation to the Annual General Meeting is, 
I think, about the sum total yearly. The latter is 
perbaps almost sufficient—for those who can afford 
it; but there are many of us in the ranks who, for 
several reasons, cannot see our way to it. Until 
The Record appeared our knowledge of the trans- 
actions of Council was, to say the least of it, limited. 
At no time has the R.C.V.S. taken any trouble to 
keep us posted up in matters which we are supposed 
to take an interest in, and our local Assoviations 
have been the only means of keeping any “ corpor- 
ate” feeling alive in us. 

But to return to the question of making the Regis- 
ter more attractive. I find that 60 pages in this 
year’s are devoted to the Charters, Act, and Byelaws. 
Isubmit that one copy of these is sufficient to last a 
man a lifetime—or until we get a new Charter. 
Why not have these neatly bound in cloth by them- 
selves, and require every new member to purchase a 
copy at the time he takes up his diploma? In their 
place we might have a resumé of the transactions of 
the Council during the year, with, perhaps, the ad- 
dition of concise notes of outside matters affecting 
the profession in short, make it an Annual of the 
profession. Another point I should like to mention 
is, that it would be better published a/ter the Elec- 
tions and Annual General Meetings :—as soon after 
as possible. My copy—revised to February 1889, 
and I think only to hand during March—contains 
the names of Members of Council for the year which 
expired in May 1889—two months later. The 
changes were not many it is true, but why give me 


twelve. 

In the matter of binding too, the present book 
would hardly qualify as *ajoy for ever.” As an 
annual, a stiff paper cover—similar to Whitaker's 
Almanac—would be enough for the cheaper edition, 
anda limited number in dark cloth with just the 
title in gold for those who prefer a better finish. 

‘here are several other points about the book 
which are, I think, open to question, but the con- 
sideration of them is not, at present. worthy of the 
amount of space they would occupy in your pages : 
but if these, or any similar improvements are made, I 
would strongly urge that the Editors of the respective 
Veterinary Journals be asked to give publicity to 
the alterations through their pages. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my in- 
debtedness to The Record for keeping me au 
“urant in professional matters, and my keen appte- 
lation of the manner of your 


Checking the crazy ones, coaxin’ onaisy ones 
Liftin’ the lazy ones on wid the stick.” . 


Seriously, I consider that you are rendering a 


feeling in those thoughtless members whose laissez 
aller in the affairs of the profession tend to degrade 
its diploma to the level of a police licence. 


ON THE BOTANY QUESTION. 
By Anoruer W. H. 


I have read with interest the remarks which have 
appeared recently in your pages on the subject of 
Botany at our examinations, and if you will allow 
me the space, should like to say a little on the sub- 
ject. Turning back, I find the first note on the 
Editorial page of December 21st. It says: “as usual 
the Botany table has proved a stumbling block to 
many men,” and farther on ‘‘to estimate Botany 
as on a level with Anatomy or Chemistry is simply 
monstrous.” For my part, I fail to see any evidence 
that Botany is placed on a level with the other two 
subjects. The remarks seem to show that some 
students have either neglected or undervalued that 
portion of the work, have failed to qualify up to the 
necessary standard, whether that be high or low, 
and feel disappointed at the results. Why Botany 
should be a stumbling block to many men I cannot 
see—unless the fault be in the method of conducting 
the exams. The subject is not a difficult one, unless 
the student tries to “cram” it and is too lazy to 
get up the elementary work properly, and to procure 
for himself a fair amount of specimens—for either 
classes or exams. without specimens are worse than 
useless. Unlike Chemistry it is a finite science, and 
although the nomenclature is cumbrous, its acquisition 
is facilitated by the classification. In a later article 
signed W. H., reference is made to “the knowledge 
of a gardener” but surely our Examiners are not 
likely to require such minutiz as that would imply, 
for if they do, I can understand that a change would 
be advisable. I had hoped that some of our Ex- 
aminers would have expressed their views on the 
matter. 

In the same article it is asserted that Botany is 
the only obstacle that prevents Hygiene being taught 
as a distinct subject. On this point we must agree 
to differ, for it has yet to be shown that a man of 
fair average capacity cannot take the two subjects. 
I must own to a limited knowledge of Text-books 
on Hygiene, Parkes being the only author with 
whom I am acquainted, and | am sure that there is 
much in those pages that would floor a.man who 
could not master Botany, and would be of no more 
direct utility. 

I think also that this howl] against Botany arises 
from that class of students who regard the exams. 
pretty much as the habitual criminal does the Law 
—to be worked up to at most, and evaded if pos- 
sible; not as an honourable man does, as something 
that he must keep above, and the farther above the 
better. 

Mr. Atkinson states his views clearly and well, 
but although I agree with much that he writes I am 
afraid we are not likely to reach such a high stand- 
ard as he indicates. 


8ervi 
‘ce to us all in endeavouring to rouse a proper 
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The argument put forward by Calyx, that Botany 
is soon forgotten,is not worth much, I doubt if many 
of our graduates keep their acquirements in Anatomy 
intact long after they have obtained their diploma. 
Besides, it applies equally to the three Rs in the 
case of our mechanics, yet no one would, at present, 
venture to say they would be as well left untaught. 
* What is the good of filling a boy’s head with 
Botany”? asks Calyx. What is the use of filling a 
lawyer’s head with Euclid’s Elements? I reply. 
Yet we find it well represented in their preliminary 
exam, and I do not think it is likely to be removed : 
nor do I admit that a practitioner of medicine is any 
less in need of training in accurate observation, and 
sequential reasoning than is the practitioner in Law. 
Botany, as a preliminary subject. affords a fair 
amount of training if properly taught, its utility 
in this respect appears to have been entirely over- 
looked both by Calyx and W. H. 

Calyx institutes some comparisons with a horse- 
master or corn chandler, as to judging forage, ete. 
Given a good student—one who has taken his 
classes diligently and with intelligence—will he 
not with fair opportunity acquire as good a) know- 
ledge of forage, ete., in twelve months as the 
unlettered man has gained in ten years by his 
rule of thumb, 

Every V.S., cannot look forward to a practice 
in horses only, and I hold that with the continually 
increasing application of science, by the farmers and 
cattle growers as evidenced by their journals, it 
is folly for us to weaken our curriculum because 
the subject may be done without. Calyx points 
out that we do without a good many branches of 
science. One feels inclined to add that some of 
our men seem to do without a good deal of Anatomy 
and Materia, and some without much intelligence, 
and that evén the diploma might be done without, 
on the score of utility. 

The remarks as to the value of Hygiene practical 
Botany, and Forage, are almost unanswerable. 

It seems to me that the right thing is to relegate 
Botany to the Matric, and substitute for it some of 
the other subjects proposed, in the professional 
exams. Then, if the Matric were judiciously ar- 
ranged, we should ensure the student having had 
some training in observation and comparison: and 
as the age at which candidates come up may fairly 
be put at from 17 to 19 there is time enough—once 
it has been decided to prepare the lad for the pro- 
fession—for him to take up the subject in his 
concluding School terms, especially as it is now 
an acknowledged subject at various preliminary 
exams. Unfortunately I have been unable to obtain 
copies of papers set at our Matric, but I doubt much 
if they will compare favourably with those of some 
of the Civil Service exams. for lads of 15 and 16, 
and in that case there should be plenty of room for 
such a subject. 

There seems to be a concensus that the period of 
studentship is sufficiently long, or I should be 
disposed to point out that nothing would be lost to 
the profession by the extension of the studentship, 
with a corresponding developement of thecurriculum. 

I trust that you will find room in your valued 
paper for these few remarks. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN V.MS. 


The next meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
February 19th, at “The London Hotel,” Edinburgh, 
at 2 p.m., when Mr. James Crark, F.RC.VS 
of Coupar Angus, will read a paper on, and in 
support of, the practice of “ Dishorning.” Mr, 
Clark is an authority, anda large gathering and 
vigorous discussion is expected. | Members of the 
profession will be heartily welcome. 

R. Rourserrorp, Hon. Sec. 
12 Bread Street, Edinburgh. 


LINCOLNSHIRE V. M. A. 


The next meeting will be held at the “Angel 
Hotel,” Veterboro’", on Thursday, February 27th, 
1890. When Mr. Rosryson, Market Deeping, will 
read a paper on “ Influenza. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


(Continued from p. 395.) 


At the conclusion of Mr. H. W. Caton’s paper on 
Influenza,” 

Mr. Prupames asked the essayist if he met 
with cases of suppurative influenza, in the en- 
demic form attacking animals of all ages, some- 
times called Bastard Strangles, in which abscesses 
formed not only in the submaxillary and parotid 
glands, but in various parts of the body, even within 
the brain itself; he had seen a number of such cases 
about twenty years since. 

In all forms of influenza he thought it of great 
importance that rest and careful nursing should be 
given in the earliest stage ; he had found great diffi- 
culty in impressing this fact upon his clients, con 
gestion of lungs, &c. frequently arising owing 
want of care in this particular. Many useful agents 
could be given in the animal’s drinking water, where 
the liver became congested he had seen benefit from 
the use of Nitro-Hydrochloric Acid in two drachms 
doses twice each day: at the same time each case 
must be treated according to its symptoms. ; 

Mr. was inclined to think that the 
fluenza described by Mr. Caton as existing 
spring and autumn was not to be associated : it : Z 
present epidemic, these ordinary cases seemed 0 Mi 
nature primarily of Catarrhal Fever, Tn 
perhaps, in many cases by various complica wo 
but it seemed to him that every, or net 
case in the present epidemic was 
a precise similarity of symptoms, and : « No 
disease therefore was of a specific ee om 
symptom was more warked than the sudden ore 
of the disease, and the remarkably high temp¢ aa 
that at once developed—horses would g° to 
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in the morning apparently well, but in the afternoon 
would be found to refuse food, to be greatly prostra- 
ted, and to have an internal temperature of 105— 
this was not the case in what we usually recognise 
as influenza. Another dissimilarity was the swel- 
ling of the extremities so general in the present 
cases. and this could not be attributed to Gidema, 
the swellings were too hard and painful and the 
lameness too great for that; his idea was that the 
swellings were really due to rheumatism. 

Being in country practice he (Mr. Villar) had 
had in two outbreaks opportunities of observing the 
infectious or contagious character of this epidemic. 
In the outbreaks on both the farms he referred to, 
the disease had first attacked a horse which had 
been to London, and in each case the disease had 
spread to the other horses on the premises, while in 
stables some little distance away the horses had re- 
mained healthy. 

Mr. Caton had estimated that ten or fifteen per 
cent. of horses in a stud only were attacked, but it 
seemed to him that the per centage affected was 
nearer ninety. 

Mr. Caton had alluded to the effect of this disease 
on the weak organs of the body, this was particularly 
noticeable in the rheumatism he had referred to, he 
had observed one horse having a corn, another a 
thickened tendon, and a third which had been re- 
cently * fired” appeared to suffer acute pain in 
these particular limbs, and swelling occurred first in 
these parts. But this was not the case in all ani- 
mals, at the present moment a mare he was treating 
had so mich pain in each of her limbs that he was 
obliged to sling her. 

He thought in the treatment of these cases Alco- 
holic stimulants were not necessary and therefore 
best omitted. 

Mr. Samson thought we could lay down no general 
rule as to treatment of cases of Influenza, it was 
really nesessary to contend with and treat the in- 
dividual symptoms as they arose. He advocated 
exercise when the limbs were infiltrated, provided 
the horse was strong enough to walk, but although 
exercise was good it «as very essential to stop work 
48 soun as the animal became attacked; if the horse 
Was exerted when ill the attack would be increased 
jm severity and complicated. He could not agree 
with Mr. Prudames that the outbreak he had alluded 
to was suppurative influenza—it was, he thought, 
“ Bastard Strangles.” 

In the present epidemic he had found the internal 
temperature high at the commencement of the at- 
tack, usually at least 105, and in common with Mr. 

illar he was surprised at the low temperatures 
given by Mr. Dollar in his article in The Record. 

‘re was no doubt, influenza in different years 
— different types. He also thought the 

th uenza of man and horse were different types of 
© same disease, although he was convinced it 
pane = communicable from horse to man or vice 
the pPang the disease in both subjects responded to 
hn @ mild remedies, and really Pot. Nit. and 
ey were all that was required in many in- 


Mr. was unable to give any post- 


| mortem appearances, but fancied no very definite 
ones would be found, considering the variations of 
the disease and the complications which occur. It 
was remarkable that influenza should now be raging 
in both man and horse. The symptom; were an- 
-alogous, but yet sufficiently different to mark a want 
of similarity. As to exercise, it was only desirable 
when the horse seemed willing to move about. After 
the acute symptoms had subsided. exercise promoted 

absorption of the exudation in the limbs. He was 
rather amused at the statements that drugs were- 
of little or no use. Does it not depend upon our 
knowledge of what drugs are wanted? In his own 

person he had experience of Aconite, and the febrile 

symptoms passed off by the morning. In a horse 

he had also used it, with the result that a tempera- 

ture of 106 was next morning 105 and next day 104. 

One drug he had used had proved itself most bene- 

ficial, and his friend, Mr. Edgar, had given it a trial 

with such results that he continued to useit. When 

derangement of liver existed as a complication, he 

trusted in Mercury. The study of drugs should not 

be undervalued or neglected, neither should we abuse 

them. 

Mr. Barrorp expressed his pleasure at having 
attended this interesting meeting. The present 
outbreak suggested the important question—-is there 
any connection between the Russian influenza of 
man and the disease ‘prevailing amongst horses ? 
They had many points of resemblance, and their 
prevalence was at least co-incident. 

As to treatment, he had found good results follow 
the use of Magnes. Sulph. When the throats were 
much affected he preferred his medicinal agents 
given in the form of electuaries, The variations 
and amplifications of the disease required special 
treatment, and we could only treat symptoms as they 
arose. 

Mr. Stocock said the cases that had come under 
his notice were all similar, and marked by great 
prostration and a very high temperature. In many 
cases he had seen rheumatic symptoms supervene 
which sometimes affected first one leg and then 
another. His treatment might be expressed shortly 
as good nursing with the administration of Aconite 
and Salines. 

Mr. Hunrine doubted if the disease was properly 
described as Protean. It was purely a hypothesis to 
include under the single term influenza a number of 
outbreaks of disease which varied greatly in many 
important particulars. An equally tenable theory 
was that we had half-a-dozen different febrile con- 
ditions grouped under the one name. Influenza used 
to be described as a Catarrhal fever, and catarrhal 
symptoms were usually well marked in the outbreaks 
which prevailed some years ago, This outbreak 
seldom showed a case of catarrhal type, and he be- 
lieved it was an absolutely distinct affection from 
that described by the older writers and seen by us 
some years since. This is a recent disease, and con- 
tinuous from the imported malady which reached us 
in 1876 from America. It has been modified by 
time, and is now not the dangerous complaint it was 
ten or twelve years ago when super-purgation 
caused great fatality. The sudden access, the great 
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prostration, the high temperature, the swelling of 
the legs at the very outset, and the short duration of 
the fever marked. the disease as a definite and speci- 
fic one. It was certainly transmissible, but whether 
by infection or by coutagion, was not very evident. 
Mr. Villlar’s experience pointed to its direct spread 
by contagion and its rapid and wide dissemination 
did not require any theory of ‘atmospheric in- 
fluence” to account for it if we only looked at the 
constant and enormous traffic in horses from and to 
every part of the kingdom. 

As to treatment he had not found any specific, nor 
had he used any agent which was followed by better 
results than Magnes. Sulph. He did not like AIl- 


— coholic stimulants after the first few hours. Good 


nursing and a big loose box seemed the most desir- 
able conditions for a rapid recovery. 

Mr. Caron shortly replied, and stated that in the 
only fatal case he had seen death resulted from peri- 
carditis—an observation which was also borne out 
by the experience of Mr, Rogerson. 


EXTRACTS. 


A CASE OF ANKYLOSTOMIASITs, 

A correspondent, says the Lancet, has sent 
us a letter (for which we regret not to be able 
to find space) in which he gives a ,full and 
instructive account of a malady of which he 
was the subject, and for which he consulted 
many eminent physicians without obtaining relief. 
His illness began in 1885, when in Central India, 
his symptoms being chiefly lassitude and anemia 
attributed to overwork. In the spring of 1886 he 
took a voyage to Australia, and consulted a doctor 
in Melbourne, who prescribed iron, He returned 
somewhat better, but soon had to take sick leave 
again, when he came to London, saw three phy- 
sicians, was treated by all for “ malaria and spleen,” 
and ‘went back to his duties in the autumn of 1887 
much restored in health. | However, the symptoms 
soon returned, and be once more underwent tonic 
treatment with some benefit. Coming home in 
December, 1688, he again sought advice in London 
but became gradually worse, a fresh symptom, 
diarrhoea, setting in and rendering him very pros- 
trate. He then went to Germany, and there an 
American doctor told him he was suffering from 
“bone-marrow disease” (this probably meaning 
pernicious anzemia), and advised him to enter a hos- 
pital. This he accordingly did, and came under 
the care of Dr. Hoffmann of the Heidelberg Uni- 
versity Clinic, with whom rests the credit of cor- 
rectly diagnosing the patient’s case. Dr, Hoffmann 
detected, by microscopical examination of the feces 
the ova of the ankylostomum duodenale, and under 
appropriate treatment by male fern and thymol, 127 
of the parasites were evacuated. The cure was 
completed by a course of iron and arsenic, We 
sympathise with our correspondent in his sufferings, 


and congratulate him on the final successful issue}; 
but although, it is true, cases of ankylostomiagis 
are practically unknown in England, the affection 
has often been described in our literature. Indeed, 
it is well known that beri-beri, or some forms of 
it, own this origin. The manner in which the 
diagnosis was arrived at should, however, be borne 
in mind by all. 


THE DAIRY IN ITS RELATION TO 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


On Wednesday, January 15th, a largely attended 
meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Dis. 
cussion Society was held in Glasgow, and was pre- 
sided over by Sir Michael Connal. The paper for 
that evening was by Dr. Russeil, the medical officer 
for the city, on ‘ Relations of the Business of the 
Dairy Farmer to Public Health.’ 

A very full report of this paper appears in The 
North British Agriculturist, and amid much really 
good matter we regret to find the following strange 
evidence of logical incapacity :- - 

‘While the greater majority of milk epidemics of 
scarlet fever may be satisfactorily explained by 
the introduction from a diseased human being 
into the previously pure milk of the pathogenic germ 
of scarlet fever, there have been undoubted milk 
epidemics of which the most careful scrutiny of the 
facts furnished no such explanation. 

In recent years, competent medical men, trained 
in the investigation of epidemic outbreaks, practised 
in the use of modern methods of research, accom- 
plished bacteriologists and microscopists, have be- 
come convinced that certain obscure diseased cou- 
ditions in the cow may originate scarlet fever i 
man. My own opinion is that the evidence adduced 
proves conclusively that milk may acquire the power 
to impart scarlet fever independently of the inter- 
vention of a human source; and that this disease- 
producing power has been found to disappear from 
the milk of a dairy which undoubtedly had the 
property of conveying scarlet fever to its consumers, 
when the milk of certain cows was excluded, and 
to appear in the milk of a dairy previously innocu- 
ous, When the milk of those cows had been included 
and distributed therewith. If these are facts. and 
in my humble opinion they are, then we cannot es 
cape the conclusion, if we are to reason from facts 
at all. that the cow is the subject of some rare 
diseased condition which arises from or results 2 
the existence of the specific germ of scarlet fever 1D 
her body, and consequently in the milk which sie 
secretes. The question is, What is that dise ; 
condition; what are its characteristics in the a 
how are we to recognise it; or can we come 80 © cn 
to the identification as to be able to say it is on? 
other of several conditions, however trifling fea 
superficial as regards the cow we may — ‘led 
held them to be? I am not going into the dets 
discussion of these questions at this time. 
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PROFESSOR WILLIAMS ON PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA. 


Slaughter Order was not then in force, the diseased 
cows were slaughtered and the healthy animals in- 
oculated. Eleven of these inoculated cows were 
amongst the ninety odd cows which were slaughtered 
A meeting of the Galashiels Farmers’ Club was} on account of the present outbreak, and though he 
held in Galashiels on January 28th.-—Mr. Saunder- | examined them carefully after being slaughtered, 
son, of The Birks, presiding. : not one of them showed the slightest trace of disease. 
Professor Williams, New Veterinary College,|That was strong testimony in favour of inocula- 
Edinburgh, who was enthusiastically received, de-| tion, for though these cows had been inoculated 
livered an address on ‘ Pleuro.’ He sketched the | nearly two years previously they were found to have 
history of the disease in this country, and described | resisted the disease, though stalled practically along- . 
its mode of attack. One peculiarity about this | side diseased animals. Inoculation had so far proved 
disease, as compared with several of the other bovine | a success, and he was still of opinion that it should 
scourges, was that it was only spread by contact—it | be carried out to a far greater extent than it was in 
was not liable to be spread by means of water, | this country. He believed with a careful operator 
pasture, &ec., as foot-and-mouth disease. Another | and pure lymph the death-rate of 1 per cent., which 
peculiarity was that it was confined to the bovine | was said to follow the operation. would be very con- 
tribe, and was not known to be communicable to | siderably reduced. A vexed question among opera- 
other animals or to man, as was anthrax, rabies, &c. | tors was whether or not an animal that had resisted 
It had been stated that a disease similar to pleuro| inoculation should be regarded as an object of 
was prevalent amongst goats in South Africa, but| suspicion, and immediately slaughtered. His own 
he still wanted confirmation of the analogy of the | opinion was that, with their present knowledge it 
two diseases. Like all contagious diseases, pleuro| was the safest plan to slaughter an animal that 
was due to an organism, ‘This organism was of the | had failed to take inoculation. Three years ago he 
very minutest description, and could only be seen | had asked the Highland Society to assist him to 
with the most powerful microscope. When he/| carry outa series of experiments in regard to the 
claimed to have discovered the organism, four years | matter, but it had not been done. He thought ex- 
ago, he was not listened to, but subsequent events | periments of the kind should be conducted by men 
had proved that he was correct, and that the disease | who spent their lives amongst cattle and their 
was really due to the organism. When the disease | diseases—(hear, hear). In conclusion, the Pro- 
once gained a hold in the animal system there was | fessor dealt with some of the objections that had 
no cure for it, and all the reputed remedies which | been brought forward against inoculation, and con- 
were suggested were sheer nonsense. ‘The disease | tended that the weight of evidence went to show 
did not prove fatal in every instance, but the re- | that it could be used with great effect as a preventive 
coveries were due to the resistance of the animal— | against pleuro—(hear, hear). 
the survival of the fittest as it were—and not to| A brief discussion followed. 
any medicinal remedies that might have been ap- 
plied. But though an animal recovered, the part of | ~~~ 
the ling which had been attacked never returned to 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


its normal condition, and the animal continued to be 
a source of danger so long as it lived. If the disease 
could be attacked at the fountain-head, the best way 
to get rid of it might be to stamp it out by means of 
slaughter, but this could not be done. They did not 
know where it was or from whence it came. Under 


Important Speecu BY Mr, 


An unusually large and influential deputation, 
representing sixty-four agricultural and kindred <o- 


1 : cieties in all parts of the three kingdoms, waited 
; these circumstances the system of indiscriminate | yesterday upon Mr. Chaplin, M.P., President of the 
ss slaughter had proved a failure, and would continue | Board of Agriculture. at the Privy Council Office, 
d veh He had long advocated that they should | to urge that the stamping out of pleuro-pneumonia 
- have a combination of slaughter and inoculation in| should be directly undertaken by the Government, 
d Gating with the malady. and he still adhered to| and that compensation for loss caused in pursuance 
d that opinion. This combination had proved effectual | of the work should he paid out of the national Ex- 
: ge of ridding the country of the disease, and | chequer. Among the gentlemen present were :— 
ts th kept pleuro toa minimum in Australia and our | Lord Kinnaird, Mr. A. Pell, Sir J. Kennaway, M.P., 
re other colonies, where but for inoculation a large | Mr. Gray. M.P., Baron Dimsdale, M.P., Mr. J. 
in - of the cattle stock would be wiped out in a short Bowen-Jones, Sir E. Birkbeck, M.P., Mr. Ernest 
. esi In this country the Slaughter Order had! Clarke, Mr. Clare Sewell-Read. Mr. Beach, M.P., 
. — at a most expensive rate. In the county | Mr. T. Duckham, and many others. 

- a inburgh last year alone the loss to the rate-| The deputation was introduced by Lord Vernon, 
di ep was. In round numbers, £4,000, and they | president of the Associated and Central Chamber of 
ss aa b _e better to-day. Only the other day there Agriculture. who pointed out that it had been found 
: the “en @ serious outbreak, which would involve necessary to enforce the slaughter of beasts affected 
nd afforded in a loss of about £900. This case | with pleuro-pneumonia, and also of all animals that 
nd wa Temarkable testimony in favour of the| had come into contact with them. The local au- 


had at of inoculation. The owner of the herd had 
outbreak about two years ago, and as the 


thorities had not been sufficiently active in carrying 
out the law, and the ratepayers had felt that to take 
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out of their pockets the cost of compensating 
the owners of the slaughtered animals was some- 
what burdensome.—Mr. W. Stratton, chairman of 
the Cattle Diseases Committee of the Central Cham- 
ber of Agriculture, placed the prayer of the deputa- 
tion before Mr. Chaplin. The great difficulty ex- 
perienced had been the divergent action of the local 
authorities, notwithstanding that the Government, 
acceding to the request of persons interested, had 
often put pressure on those authorities to induce 
them to carry out the law fully. There was no doubt 
that pleuro-pneumonia would soon disappear if the 
Board of Agriculture undertook the war against it. 
The cost would be little and the benefit enormous, 
—Lord Moreton, president of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, stated that the Council of that body had 
_ passed resolutions in favour of the proposals sup- 
ported by this deputation.—Colonel Stirling (High- 
land and Agricultural Society), declared that prac- 
tical unanimity in favour of direct Government 
action ind of compensation out of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer existed among the agriculturists of Scotland. 
In that country, «s in England, the local authorities 
had hitherto attempted the work, but with results 
as various as those authorities were numerous. So 
many animals had been slaughtered that the ques- 
tion had become a national one, involving the meat 
supply of ihe country. In Aberdeenshire, for ex- 
ample, since January, 1888, the number of animals 
killed and found diseased was 156, while 2,230 had 
been killed that were not diseased but had been in 
contact with infected beasts. The gross cost was 
£28,200., the amount realised by the sale of carcases 
£17,780., leaving £10,400 to be paid by the rate- 
payers.—Mr, Napier (Royal Dublin Agricultural 
Society) testified that the experience and the desire 
of Ireland were similar to those of England and 
Scotland.—Mr, Thos Swan supported the proposals 
of the deputation on behalf of the Scotch cattle 
trade.—Sir Jacob Wilson pointed out that all that 
had been urged by the previous speakers was in 
harmony with the report presented to the House of 
Commons by the Departmental Committee on the 
subject. Should the Government decide to legislate 
in accordance with the wishes of agriculturists they 
would do well to remember that speedy action was 
of the utmost importance. (Hear, hear.) Agricul- 
turists hoped and believed that on the subject of 
pleuro-pneumonia the new Board of Agriculture 
would be found to be a reality and not a sham. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr, Cuapin said he was very sensible of the in- 
fluential character of the deputation, and he recog- 
nised perhaps quite as fully as anybody present the 
extreme importance of the question under considera- 
tion. It had occupied his attention both before and 
since he took charge of the Board of Agriculture; 
and he did not think he was going too far to say 
that generally speaking he was in accord with most 
of the opinions expressed by the deputation. (Cheers. ) 
There could not be a donbt in the mind of any per- 
son acquainted with the subject as to the injury in- 
flicted by pleuro-pneumonia, If they looked to the 
colonies they found most encouraging assurances as 
to the extirpation of the disease ; and what had been 


done there might be done here. The Government 
had received an immense number of memorials 
from bodies in all parts of the country, including a 
great number of county councils, all pressing the 
same views as the deputation had brought forward, 
The case submitted to the Government was un. 
doubtedly very strong, but the deputation would 
probably not expect him to anticipate information 
which must naturally be laid before Parliament as 
to the position of the Government. He had en- 
deavoured to press the agriculturists’ view of this 
question on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Whatever the latter might ultimately decide he (Mr, 
Chaplin), without pledging Mr. Goschen or the 
Government in any way, might say that he did not 
recollect ever having to deal with a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer more friendly, generally speaking, 
or even more liberally disposed towards agricul- 
turists. (Cheers.) More than this it would be un- 
fitting for him to say on the present occasion. He 
had been impressed with the views of the deputa- 
tion, and was sure that his colleagues would be 
equally impressed with them. It was quite true 
that the object was a national oue; and without 
pledging himself in any way to accept the recom- 
mendations that had been made he was far from 
being unsanguine that it might be in the power of 
the Government to deal with the question in an 
effectual and possibly satisfactory manner. (Cheers.) 
—The deputation thanked the right hon. gentleman 
and withdrew.— Daily News. 


— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Medical Officership of Health and 
Private Practice. 


The feeling grows everywhere that medical offi- 
cers of health should be appointed for large districts, 
and should not be engaged in private practice. The 
whole of the medical men resident in the rural 
sanitary district of the Chippenham Union and the 
urban district of the municipal borough of Chippen- 
ham, have petitioned all parties concerned--viz., 
the Local Government Board, the County Council 
for Wilts, the several boards of guardians, and the 
several sanitary authorities of the said county 
making such appointments in their district against 
the appointment of any practitioner engaged in 
private practice. The grounds on which they _ 
their petition are that it is clearly not for be 
interests of patients that a gentleman engage mm 
the investigation of outbreaks of infectious ane 
puerperal cases should engage in private — 
that the work would be better and more economics y 
performsd by an officer if the sanitary ee 
amalgamated as the Poor-law districts have Dee 7 
that a higher class officer could be so obtained ; a . 
finally, that a medical officer of health so gir wee 
would be more independent than one mm OF ve 40 
practice could be, as well as at more api 
sanitary work thoroughly. These reasons are 
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and strong. The medical profession are right : 
first, in being unanimous in their views on the sub- 
ject; and, secondly, in agreeing to represent this 
unanimity to the authorities. We heartily wish 
their petition success, and commend it to the pro- 
fession in other sanitary districts. The action of 
the profession in the immediate future may have a 
permanent affect on the sanitary arrangements of 
the country.— Brit. Med. Jrul. 


Another Authority on the “Cure” for Roaring. 
Eaton, January Ist, 1890. 

His Grace has forwarded to The Veterinary Journal 
for February the following :— 

Dear Dr. Fleming,—1I must write and give you 
an account of the horse you were good enough to 
operate upon last spring for “roaring.” I turned 
him out at grass in the summer, and had him 
up late; began to ride him about ten days 
ago. He makes very little noise, but has a 
cough of no severe character. On Monday last, 
December 30th, I rode him with hounds; we 
had a gallop of fifteen minutes, with jumping, 
and he went as well as ever. I could hear any 
noise, nor did he cough, except a little while 
riding home. and he galloped and jumped 
freely and well, So that in his case the opera- 
tion must be considered as decidedly successful. 
Last year at this time he made so much noise 
that it was quite disagreeable to canter him 
over a field, and he would have been useless 
now. Thanks to your treatment, I have now a 
good iestored horse, which is a great thing for 
me, as he is the pleasantest riding horse and 
hunter I ever possessed. 

Believe me to be, yours very truly, 

WESTMINSTER. 
Live Stock Journal, Jan. 31, 


Who should pay for Tuberculosis ? 

At the Liverpool County Court, Judge Collier 
gave his decision in the case of ‘“ Hides v. Verdon 
and Cullen.” The plaintiff, a butcher in Sheffield, 
sued the defendants, a firm of cattle salesmen in 
Liverpool, to recover £11 1s. 6d., the balance of 
the price of a cow which he had purchased from 
them, and which was found after having been 
slaughtered to be infected with tuberculosis, in 
consequence of which the carcase was destroyed by 
order of the sanitary inspector of Sheffield. His 
— found that at the time of the sale the flesh 
— cow was unfit for the food of man, but on 
re evidence he did not find that the defendants at 
a time of sale had any definite knowledge that 
the — was intended for food. On that ground, 
ae ore, he thought that the plaintiff had failed to 

; : “a his case. He was further of opinion that 
aan that if a person sold a commodity for a 
an “ ar purpose, he must be understood to war- 
me be reasonably fit and proper for the purpose, 

iPplicable to living animals, and never had 
eld to be so applicable so far as his know- 


Judgement would therefore be for 


Veterinary Science still in the Clouds. 

In a small debt action, which came before Sheriff 
Mair at Wishaw last week, in which pursuer sued 
for damages for injuries to a cow, heifer, and calf, 
two veterinary surgeons were examined on different 
sides. One vet. held that the unsound state of one 
of the animals was the result of injuries, while the 
other was strongly of opinion that its unhealthy 
condition was due to consumption. At the close of 
the evidence, the Sheriff said it was somewhat pain- 
ful that in a Court of Justice men of such experience 
as the veterinary surgeons who had been examined 
should have given evidence, the one diametrically 
opposed to the other. He did not know what to say 
of veterinary science in the circumstances, but it 
looked as if that science was still up in the clouds, 
and was not in a state of certainty. He decreed in 
favour of pursuer, and assessed the damages at £5, 
with £2 of expenses. 


Cost of Protection in America. 


A striking illustration of the lowness of prices of 
agricultural produce in America is given by 
a Western correspondent of an agricultural paper. 
“Tt now takes a load of potatoes,” he says, “ to buy 
a pair of boots. A big fat steer buys a very plain 
suit of clothes for ‘everyday wear, and it takes a 
good cow to buy an vvercoat of the same grade. A 
load of corn (maize) supplies cap and mittens, and a 
load of oats might furnish a suit of underclothing. 
So about as cheaply as a farmer can dress as he 
starts for town he will carry on his person the cash 
value of a big steer. a good cow, and 30 bushels or 
more of corn, oats and potatoes.” This is what Pro- 
tection does for the American Farmer. We think 
prices are low in this country, but the cash value of 
the items named above would clothe a farmer and a 
small family for a year. 


A Judge’s opinion of the Veterinary Profession. 


Cruetty to A Horse 1x Lexrps.—Before Mr, 
Bruce, at the Leeds Town Hall, on January —th, 
William Wright, railway carrier, Dock Street. Leeds, 
and Robert Hill, cart driver. were summoned, the 
former for having caused a horse in an untit state to 
be worked, and the latter for having worked the 
animal. Inspector Yates, of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, stated that on 
the 15th inst. he saw the animal, which was suffer- 
ing from lameness in both fore feet. Corroborative 
evidence was given by Mr. Frank Somers, veterinary 
surgeon. Mr. ©. F. Palmer, barrister, called Mr. 
A. Exley, veterinary surgeon, and a blacksmith for 
the defence. Mr. Bruce decided the case without 
reference to the professional witnesses. He was of 
opinion that the horse was suffering pain when 
worked, and directed Wright to pay a fine of 20s. 
He dismissed the case against Hill on payment of 
costs. At the conclusion of the case, Mr. Bruce 
said he understood that recent remarks of his with 
reference to professional evidence had given offence 
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to a body of men who in their station and profession 
were probably as respectable as any body of pro- 
fessional men. He referred to the veterinary 
surgeons, who seemed to think that he had stated 
he should always prefer the evidence of an unskilled 
witness to the evidence of a professional man. That 
was a gross misapprehension of anything te had 
said. It was so foolish on the face of it that no one 
with sense could say such a thing. What he meant 
to say was that upon a question of fact he would 
rather take the evidence of a man who saw what 
happened than the evidence of a man called in a few 
days or a fortnight afterwards. He had no wish to 
say a word against the veterinary surgeons, but they 
were open to the same remarks as all professional 
witnesses.— Yorkshire Post. 


A Cargo of Cats. 


There has just arrived trom Alexandria at Liver- 
pool, by the steamers Pharos and Thebes, a con- 
signment vf nearly twenty tons of cats, numbering 
180,000 head, taken out of an ancient subterranean 
cats cemetery, discovered about one hundred miles 
from Cairo by an Egyptian fellah, who accident- 
ally fell into the cemetery. The place was found 
to be completely filled with cats, every one of 
which had been separately embalmed and dressed 
in cloth. They were all separately laid out. 
Specimens of these have been taken by Mr. Moore, 
curator of the Liverpool Museum, where they can 
be seen. ‘The cargo, consigned ,to Messrs. Leventon 
and Co., of Liverpool, was purchased in Egypt at 
£3 18s 9d per ton, and will be used in this country 
as manure. The Curator of the Liverpool Mu- 
seum fixes the date of the interment of the cats at 
2000 years before Christ. 


The Cheapness of Quinine. 


According to the annual report of the Bengal 
cinchona plantation and factory for the past year, 
part of which is extracted in the new Kew Bulletin, 
the chief cause of the extraordinary low price of 
quinine and other cinchona alkaloids for some time 
past is the immense exportation of the bark 
from Ceylon. When Coffee, which for a long 
time was the staple production of that colony, 
began to fail because of a disease which attacked 
the trees, cinchona was largely substituted b 
the planters for the failing staple. The following 
figures will give some idea of the extent to which this 
was done. During the year ending September 30th, 
1880, 1} million pounds of cinchona bark were expor- 
ted from Ceylon to London. In 1883-4 the quantity 
rose to 11 million pounds, andin the succeeding year 
was about the same. In 1885-6and 1886-7 the exports 
amounted to 15 and 14 million pounds respectively 
while in 1887-8 they fell to about 11 millions. The 
explanation of the decline is that when cinchona 
began to fail from disease and depreciation in 
quality, the Ceylon planters turned their attention 


to tea with so much energy that they cut down their 
cinchona trees to make way for tea bushes, and not 
being able to hold their bark they sold it in the 
London market for what it would fetch. The result 
has been an enormous fall in price, so that bark 
has been obtainable at less than the cost of pro. 
duction, and quinine has fallen to a figure far below 
anything previously heard of. The export from 
Java has also increased in recent years. South 
American bark, which a few years agu was the only 
source of quinine, has practically been driven out 
of the market, and the world has been drawing its 
supplies of quinine from the British and Dutch col- 
onies in Asia. The efforts of the Government of 
Great Britain and Holland to secure for their tropi- 
cal subjects a cheap remedy for the commonest of 
all trupical diseases, have thus culminated in a more 
triumphant success than was ever anticipated. But 
this state of affairs cannot last much longer. Ceylon 
planters will not go on planting cinchona trees to 
sell their products at a loss. As a matter of fact, 
planling has already ceased, and the exportations 
are beginning to diminish. And in the course of a 


-year or two the price of cinchona products must rise. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
facts of interest. 


SHYING AND CLOSED STABLES. 


A correspondent writes from India—I shall be glad if 
you will allow me, through your columns, to ask you or 
your readers to give their views and experiences as to 
influence of alternations of light on the healthy action of 
the eye of the horse. I have frequently been consulted 
with regard to horses taking to “shying” on being put 
into closed stables from open lines or stables; on examina- 
tion I have failed to discover disease to account for dimnes 
of sight which may account for the shying. It is od 
worthy that I cannot call to mind an instance of the 
reverse, i.e.—a horse taking to shying on being remov 
from a closed stable to the open. The natural = 
dition of the eye is one of alternate activity and rest 
and perhaps the removal from the accustomed light may 
have a prejudicial effect on the healthy action of the eye, 
although closed stables in India are by no means —_ 4 

Should you agree with me, that this is @ eg Ae 
general interest, you would perhaps invite your Te os 
to give their views and experience. This would ey 
be a subject on which gentlemen with experience © p 
ses worked in pits could give much valuable information. 


Mr. Webb asks ‘us to note the following errata pol oe 
letter of last week on the Emasculator. Line 3, ’ 
to my instrument: line 7, for my read any. 
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